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WILLIE’S TROUBLES. - 

Willie did have troubles; he thought 
he did, any way; and I suppose ‘ three- 
year-old’ troubles are just as hard to bear 
as thirty-year-old trials. To be sure Aunt 
Abby, sitting ini the porch, in the shade 
of the grape-vine, this fine summer morn- 
ing, was saying to herself, 

‘Ah! Willie’s seeing his happiest days 
now!’ as she watched him coming up the 
long path from the poultry-yard. 

But Aunt Abby didn’t know everything. 
He knew well enough that he had been 
grievously ill-treated, and his big blue 
eyes were full of tears that he tried to 
wipe away with his little fat hand. He 
had wandered off to see some wee, white, 
soft, little balls of chickens; carrying a 
piece of cake that Margaret—or ‘ Marget,’ 
as he called her—had givenhim. While 
he was busy looking at them as they fol- 
lowed the old hen about, the tall Shanghai, 
known as the ‘big rooster,’ walked up 
deliberately and took the cake out of 
Willie’s hand; and then putting his long 
legs one before the other till they looked 
like z's, in motion, off went the filibuster, 
leaving Willie looking at his empty hand 
in astonishment. This was what he was 
half-crying, half-grumbling, and wholly 
grieving about as he trotted toward home. 
Great additions to his troubles were the 
limp state of his sun bonnet and a gravel 
stone in his shoe. So he was thoroughly 
miserable until good Aunt Abby had 
bathed his face and changed his shoes, 
and ‘Marget’ had brought a bowl of 
bread and milk to comfort him. Then 
mamma came home, and he sat on her lap 
until he went to sleep, and dreamed a red 
rooster, with a limp sun bonnet on its 
head, was eating bread and milk out of 
his bowl. ‘ 

Like those of children of a larger 
growth, many of Willie’s vexations were 
the result of his going out of the right 
path. Thus it happened that he was ‘so 
frightened in the lane’ when he was about 
four years old. It was a bright, beautiful 
morning, and the hay-makers had gone 
down the hill, through the lane, and over 
to the ‘back meadows,’ their shining 
scythes glittering in the distance. Wil- 
lie’s father too had gone ; his broad straw 
hat you could yet see faraway. The 
cows had been milked, and they too had 
gone ‘down the lane.’ So to Willie it 
seemed that all the world was going that 
way, and he might as well try the same 
path. So off he starced; stopping a lit- 
tle while to look through the rail-fence at 
the corn, which was not quite as tall as 
himself now ; than he sauntered slowly 
along, until he found himself almost by 
the bridge over the little stream, pulling 
off the heads of the daisies by the way, 
and talking to himself. He was getting 
pretty tired now, and the back meadow 
seemed to stretch out farther and farther 
away. The sun was hot, and he began 
to look backward and upward, but the 
steep hill hid his home from sight. To 
add to the fears that now began to assail 
him, he saw ‘ Tear-us’ coming down the 
hill. 

*Tear-us’ was Marget’s corruption of 
‘Taurus,’ as Willie’s father was wont ,to 
call a mischievous young bull, a year or 
two old, who roamed at will from the 

barn-yard to the fields. When he saw 
Willie he stopped to look at him ina 
quizzical way, as much as to say, 

* What are you doing here ?” 

I don’t suppose he would have hurt 
him any way, but Willie didn’t know; 


so he screamed 
out ‘ Marget! 
ever sO many 
times, and every 
time Tear-us 
would bellow at 


him. 

Marget was 
washing the 
churn-lid, and 
had just hung the 


clean white milk 
dasher up in the 
limbs of the cher- 
ty-tree to dry, 
when she heard 
faintly thestrange 
sounds. Giving 
her old hood an 
energetic pull 
over her eyes,and 
saying to herself, 
*Sakes alive, if 
I don’t bleeve 
that Tear-us is 
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after our baby !’ off she started, catching|life, and is about to remove to the city.— 


up a broom as she went; Carlo, who was 
asleep on the porch, was up and after her 
in a moment, wide awake, and ready to 
fly at any thing that Marget directed. It 
did not take her long to catch sight of the 
animal, who was now putting his head 
down in a very threatening way; but it 
was some time before she could see Wil- 
lie, who was cowering in an angle of the 
fence. A stray sunbeam glanced from 
the steel buckle on his hat, and then she 
knew how matters stood. In three min- 
utes more she had him in her arms, while 
‘Tear-us’ was trying to punish Carlo, who 
jumped around him too nimbly to be 
caught. 

Ah! Willie thought he had troubles 
enough that day ; for the afternoon proved 
no more fortunate than the morning had 
been. After dinner was over, and he was 
somewhat rested from his fatigue, he dug 
a well about four inches deep, of very un- 
certain circumference, in full faith that he 
was doing it like a mason. But when, 
with much vexation of spirit, he carried a 
cupful of water to fill it, and found the 
thirsty earth drank it up, and that after a 
third cupful—brought the weary length 
of the plank-walk—it was only a mud 
hole, he gave up in despair, sat down 
under the old apple-tree, and cried. His 
hands and clothes being somewhat earthy 
in consequence of his ‘ grubbing,’ and the 
said hands being lifted to wipe away the 
tears from his cheeks, his appearance was 
not very creditable. 

Aunt Abby didn’t think so when she 
came to the door to look for him. Both 
her dainty hands went up in horror as she 
called to Marget to remedy, and mamma 
to see the condition that Willie was in; 
‘ chip-dirt’ in his tow head, ‘ chip dirt’ on 
his clothes, ‘ chip-dirt’ in solution on his 
cheeks, and ‘chip-dirt’ in its natural 
state every where. It was voted unsafe 
to allow him out of sight again, and he 
met with no more mishaps that day. 

These are but specimens of baby trials 
—none the less real to him than are ours. 

Time has traveled on. Seven years 
have gone over our/hero’s head, and now 
he is eleven years old; taller, somewhat 
wiser than when we last saw him; but 
still discovering, day by day, that ‘ trou- 
ble’ belongs to no age or circumstance.— 
But now a shadow is on him that seems 
darker than any that has come before. 
‘The farm’ is to besold. Father has be- 


As Willie takes up the village paper he 
reads : 

On the 8th of March ‘the Willetts 
Farm’ to be sold, etc. 

* What, father going to sell our farm ?’ 
he said. His eyes are full of tears as he 


catches the sentence, ‘ Also a span of 


horses to be sold;’ forhe thinks of the 
noble, gentle creatures he has loved ever 
since he can remember ; and laying down 
the paper, the boy walks slowly out to 
the stable to pat their brown heads and 
meet their friendly welcome once more. 
They greet him as they always do; but 
feeling just as he does now, it unnerves 
him ; and creeping up the manger beside 
‘ Jennie,’ and laying his arm on her neck 
he cries, with boyish sorrow, until he can 
cry no more. 

As he raises his head at last and looks 
out of the wide-open barn door he sees 
the large buttonwood-tree, around whose 
foot ‘ mother’ has been so many spring 
times to gather the anemones and spring 
beauties that come there earlier than any 
where else ; and remembering how moth- 


er has known and loved every foot of ‘ the 
farm,’ the thought crosses him for the 
first time that perhaps she is suffering 
too in the prospect of leaving home, and 
with true courage he rises, brushes his 
brown curls back, and thinks how he will 
be brave for mother’s sake, and how he 


will not let her know how sorry he is. 
Ah, our Willie was a noble little fel- 


low ; an.| when the day came, he it was 
who helped her banish sad thoughts and 
look at all that was bright in future.— 


There was an auction sale, ‘ stock,” * farm- 


ing utensils,’ ‘ household furniture,’ etc., 
One after another the 
familiar articles, that seemed to him part 
of himself, were carried off by stranger 
hands, and there only remained the ani- 
mals not yet driven away by their new 
His courage was fast oozing out 
at his eyes now, and he ran up to the 
south room to look from its sunny win- 
dow as the meek cows were one by one 
driven away, and the horses were guided 
out of the barn-yard gate by the first 
stranger hand that had held rein over 


all as set forth. 


owners. 


them for years. 
But Willie was not alone. 


their tears. 





come tired of the vexations of a farmer’s 








* Little 
mother,’ as he called her, was there be- 
fore him; and mother and son mingled 
Then they were calmer, and 
agreed that they must not !et father know 
how bad they felt, because he was doing 


all for the best, 
and would grieve 
so much to know 
that they were 
unhappy. Then 
in that future 
that seems so po- 
tent to the boby— 
‘When I get to 
be a man’—Wil- 
lie saw himself 
rich enough to 
buy the old farm 
back again. 

We pass over 
our hero’s college 
days, with their 
special griefs and 
woes. At twenty- 
two Willie has a 
profession, and 
a position in the 
world fairly won. 
Now already have 
the baby troubles 
and boyish trials of his youngef days re- 
ceded into the mere nothings of the past ; 
and now he, too, looks at a little fat, 


startled him, and as he took up the trans- 
parent hand that hung listlessly beside 
her he saw in its delicacy the unwelcome 
tokens of disease. 

Ah, it is coming—poor heart! bear up 
bravely ; itis coming. The light trials 
of the past vanish into nothing now as the 
dark cloud of foreboding stoops lower and 
lower. 

Not the breath of those flowers that are 
blooming just as they did years ago 
around the buttonwood-tree; nor the 
aroma of the lilac planted by her hand; 
nor the warm south wind that comes over 
the meadows, telling of clover and lilies 
it has passed ; and, sadder still, not the 
tones of love that surround her can keep 
her here. 

Still she sits in her old arm-chair to 
watch the setting sun go down behind the 
hills she loved, and the evening star 
emerge from the twilight, and she knows 
that, when her sun of life has set, brighter 
in the light of eternity will her soul come 
forth from the mists of death. As she 
sits thus she invokes many a blessing, 
laying her hand on the head of her only 
son, bowed as it is with sorrow, and she 





ragged urchin passing by and says, ‘ Hap- 
py dog! he is seeing his happiest days.’ 


rich, manly love. 
the mother breast ‘ that pillowed his baby 
head.’ With energy he flung himself into 
business, until, at thirty, he found him- 
self rich enough to realize the dream of 
his boyhood, and buy the old farm back 
again. 

It was a bright, beautiful May morning 
when a carriage was seen nearing the front 
entrance to the old Willetts domain ; and 
though ‘Old Morris’ looked up at it, they 
passed him without recognizing in the 
pale widow and tall stranger ‘ the missus’ 
he had served or the ‘shaver’ he had 
petted. They knew him, and when the 
old serving-man was made to understand 
it all the tears rolled down his face faster 
than he could wipe them away with the 
faded bandana. As he removed his hat 
they saw that Time had touched his locks 
too, and it made them realize how years 
had fled since those happy days when 
they were an unbroken circle. The face 
of the ‘ Widow Willetts’ grew more ashy 
still as she remembered her coming years 
ago a bride, or her going forth again.— 
She rallied bravely as they alighted at 
the gate, and her son, with the enthusiasm 
of his boyhood once more upon him, led 
her about to see the well-loved spots, 
made more beautiful by time; the vines 
had clambered higher, the shadows from 
the trees were broader, and the willows 
by the brook almost hid its silver light. 
In all his life our hero had never felt the 
thrill of happiness that he did now as he 
hung over his mother’s chair on the old 
porch they loved and remembered so well, 
smoothing her hair, and noting, as he did 
so, how the gray hairs were peeping 
among them, but talking as he felt, as 
though earth had some quiet spots where 
sorrow could not enter, and this were 
one. 

* Now, mother, I know you'll get well 
here; Dr. Grayson said so. Oh yes, I 
think you look better already.’ 

She looked up with a grateful smile 
simply saying, 

*I hope so.” And her dark eyes were 
a little dim as she raised them to his, for 
she knew that before the apple blossoms 
were turned to fruit she might be gone. 

A something in the tones of her voice 





Katydid had hummed her song, his mother 


feels that ‘He doeth all things well.” A 
prescience comes to her that when she, 


The boy’s devotion ripened into deep, | the last earthly prop, is taken, he will 
But disease lurks in( yield the heart yet unsubdued, to God. 


And it was even so; for before the 


| was in heaven, and though he bowed be- 

neath the tempest of sorrow that swept 
over him, it pleased God to raise him up 
a contrite, humbled man, and the peace 
that passeth understanding came into his 
heart. When he bid adieu to his native 
land the missionary went with a heart 
purified by trials, acknowledging humbly 
that God knows best, and that his trou- 
bles have worked out for him an exceed- 
ing great reward, even life eternal. 


THE MAXWELL FAMILY. 

John and Mary Maxwell lived in a lit- 
tle log cabin about six miles from the 
city, and more than a quarter of an hour’s 
walk from any other dwelling. Having 
two children, and plenty of work to oc- 
cupy their time, they were not so lonely 
as one would suppose from the situation 
of the place. John and his wife were an 
industrious couple. They worked early 
and late, and in a few years had got to- 
gether a little money which they carefully 
laid by instead of squandering it away, as 
too many do, without regard to the future. 
Charlie and Lizzie were the names of their 
two children. They were, generally 
speaking, well-behaved, and a comfort to 
their parents. They were taught. their 
prayers night and morning. They could 
repeat hymns, and verses from the Bible, 
and although they had not the advantages 
of a regular school training, they could 
read and write as well as most young folks 
of their years and standing. Lizzie was 
a fair-haired, blue-eyed, quiet little girl, 
remarkably meek and patient, while her 
brother, who was two years older, and 
just rising in his tenth summer, was 
naturally hasty, and would say things to 
his sister now and then, which wounded 
her feelings, and for which he telt very 
sorry as soon as his anger was over. 

‘A few yards from the house ran a beau- 
tifal clear river, on the banks of which 
Lizzie and her brother were fond of play- 
ing. Soon after’ sunrise every bright 
summer morning they might be seen 
gathering flowers from the little hillocks 
beside the stream, or sailing their ‘tiny 
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boats on the rippling surface, following 
them down the river as the current swept 
them along till they reached what they 
called their ‘‘ Cape,” which was a rock 
that jutted out into the water where at 
times the stream twirled round with con- 
siderable violence. 

Charlie had prevailed upon his father 
to make hima nice boat. It was a small 
affair, not more than six inches long, but 
it was a complete pretty little thing of the 
kind, sloop rigged, with a silk flag and 
red pennant. Charley was much pleased 
with his vessel, and many a happy mo- 
ment he and his sister spent sailing it on 
the river. He was so careful, however, 
of the craft that he would not allow his 
sister to have it except when he was pre- 
sent, and one day fearing that she might 
injure it, he hid it away in an unusual 
place, where he knew she could not find 
it. Next day when he went to get his 
boat he could not find it himself. He 
fancied he could lay his hand on it at 
once, and he tried and tried again, but to 
no purpose, for poor Charley had actually 
forgotten the spot in which he had con- 
cealed it. He now turned round upon 
Lizzie and accused her of taking it from 
its hiding-place, and losing it in the river. 

“No indeed, Charley,” cried poor Liz- 
zie, ‘* I never saw it, nor touched it.” 

“But you did, though,” returned 
Charley, in a passion. 

Again and again little Lizzie denied 
having seen or touched the boat, and after 
much altercation, and many tears on the 
part of poor Lizzie, the dispute blew over, 
and they began to sail bits of chips as/| 
formerly, or rough looking little frigates | 
cut out hastily with Charley’s pen-knife. 

“Give me the switch, give me the 
switch,” cried Charley, “1 will catch her 





before she goes round the Cape.” 
“J will catch her this time myself,” 


answered Sissy, reaching, but in vain | 


after the little boat as she hurried past the i 


rock. 

“There—she is gone. I said you 
would let her go. I thought you would 
lose her, just as you did the other one.” 

“But I didn’t lose the other boat, 
Charley. I never saw it, nor touched it.” 

* “ You did,—you did,” cried Charley, 
angrily, giving his sister a slight push.— 
Lizzie screamed, for she missed her foot- 
ing on the rock, and felt herself falling 
into the river. Her brother strove to save 
her, but in vain. The current bore her 
away, and Charley ran screeching along 
the bank, trying every moment to get at 
her, but could not, the water being too 
deep. Ina minute or two his father came 
running down to see what was the matter, 
haying heard the screams. Poor Charley 








could say no more than point to the spot 
where he had last seen little Lizzie. The 


distracted parent plunged in, regardless | 
of his own safety, but no Lizzie could he| 


find. It was more than two hours after 
that a bold swimmer was brought, who 
swam down the stream and recovered the 
body of the beautiful little girl. The 
shock was too great for the mind of her 
mother. She became deranged, and was 
obliged to be placed in a lunatic asylum. 
The father shortly after disposed of the 
cabin, and placed Charley under the care 
of his aunt. He grew apace, but the 
recollection of what had occurred always 
preyed upon his spirits. When he was 
sixteen years of age he went to sea. Af- 
ter eighteen months’ absence he returned 
to his native place. His mind led him to 
visit the log cabin, and the scenes of his 
childhood. Every spot was familiar, and 
many a bitter tear ran down his cheek as 
he stood on the rock rendered memorable 
by the death of his sister. As he returned 
towards the house he noticed an opening 
in the wall, a narrow fissure wide enough 
to admit a man’s hand. "Twas there, he 
now recollected, that he had concealed his 
boat. Thrusting in his hand he drew it 
forth. Its pennant was gone, its sails 
were mildewed; but there it was, the 
identical little sloop. * Oh Lizzie, Lizzie, 
my innocent sister—my innocent sister— 


how did I wrong you—truly you did not 
Oh what a 
eruel, hasty, bard-hearted brother I have 


see it—you did not touch it. 


Lizzie seemed to sound in his ears. He 
wrapt the mournful treasure in his hand- 
keréhief, and carried it to his aunt, to 
whom he made a full confession of all 
that had happened. 

What a lesson to every little brother. 
Are any of our young readers troubled 
with an unruly temper? If so, we advise 
them to glance at the log cabin on our 
first page, think of Charley Maxwell, and 
resolve that in the future they will strive 
to restrain their anger, so that it shall 
never be seen by others. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 
THE STARS. 

‘I met with a beautiful piece of poetry 
yesterday, John, about the stars. I could 
not fetch the book with me, but as I 
knew you would like to hear it I com- 
mitted to memory three or four stanzas 


which I will repeat, if you wish me to.” | 


‘Certainly, Richard, 1 am very glad 
you are not quite so much ‘down upon’ 
poetry as you used to be. Let us have 
hy 

«It was headed: ‘* Hymn to the Stars,’ 
and ran thus :— 

“ Aye, there ye shine, and there have shone, 

n one eternal ** hour of prime,” 

Each rolling, burningly alone, 

Through bourdless space and countless time, 

Aye there ye shine—the golden dews 

That pave the realms by seraphs trod,— 
There through yon echoing vault diffuse 
The song of choral worlds to God! 
Aye, there ye roll,—emblems sublime 
Of Him, whose Spirit o’er us moves, 
Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, 
Still sh'ning on the world He loves ;— 

Nor ie one scene to mortals ,iven, 

That more divides the soul and sod 

Than yon proud heraldry of Heaven, 

Yon ourning blazonry of God !”” 

There were several other stanzas, John, 
coming between these; but I have for- 
gotten them. Those two were the first 
and the last.’ 

‘They are very fine, Richard. You 
must get the piece and learn the whole of 
t.’ 

‘O John, I have forgotten to ask you 
about a curious kind of light I have no- 
ticed in the western part of the sky every 
clear night for the last month and more. 
It makes its appearance about a couple of 
hours after the sun goes down. It has 
the form of a cone or triangle, with the 
base on the horizon, and the top or point 
running well up into the sky, I should 
say forty or fifty degrees. Is this the 
Milky Way you were telling me about, 
and which you said was nothing but an 
innumerable number of stars so far off as 
to appear all together, forming a kind of 
white cloudy light, like the tail of a 
comet?’ 

‘No, Richard, that was not a portion 
of the Milky Way. That was the Zodiacal 


| Light, a remarkable phenomenon, about 


the nature of which astronomers are not 
agreed. Some suppose it a part of the 
sun’s atmosphere. It extends beyond the 
orbit of Venus, and may consist of the 
tails of comets which have been stript 
from those bodies as they passed round 
the sun. There is another and a newer 
conjecture about it; butas we have noth- 
ing to do with guess-work, Richard, I 
shall not trouble you with this conjecture 
now.’ 

‘I was trying last night, John, to dis- 
cover how many ‘“ magnitudes” I could 
make out with my nakedeye. You have 
told me that with the naked eye we can 
distinguish stars to the sixth or seventh 
magnitude only. 
nitude like Sirius or Arcturus any one 
can see; and those of the second, third, 
and fourth magnitude are also easily 
made out. But the fifth and sixth mag- 
nitude puzzled me a good deal. I don’t 
think my eyes can be as sharp as yours, 
John.’ 

* Practice makes perfect, Richard. By 
watching the sky narrowly you will soon 
learn to see objects that at first altogether 
escaped your notice. There is, however, 
a great difference in eyes.’ 





there altogether, John ?” 


Stars of the first mag- | 


‘How many magnitudes of stars are 








to view. So that so faras we know, their 
number is infinite, I have already told 
you that what is called the magnitude of 
a star only refers to its apparent size.— 
Some of those that appear the largest may 
be actually smaller than others which we 
can scarcely discern. The difference of 
distance will explain this, Richard. A 
large star a great way off will look smaller 
than one that is much less in size but 
which is placed, in comparison, very near.’ 

* Can you tell me how many stars there 
are belonging to each of the visible mag- 
nitudes, John ?” | 

‘The number of stars assigned to each | 
of the magnitudes down to the sixth is as 
| follows :— 











lst magnitude 18 

py, i 52 | 

3d “ 177 

4th “ 376 | 

bth =“ 1,000 

6th = 4,000 
5,623 | 


So that Five thousand six hundred and| 


twenty three stars are all we can make out | 
with the naked eye, Richard.’ 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BEAUTY OF GOODNESS. 

Mrs. May called several times, very 
softly—* Nellie! Nellie!’ 

She had seen her little daughter go out, 
and she thought her in the room adjoin- 
ing, but though she called more loudly, 
no answer came. 

* Strange where she can be—I need her 
very much ; soliloquized Mrs. May—and 
|she pushed the rose vines away and looked 
| out of the window, but there was no Nel- 
lie to be seen. Presently an errand call- 
| ed her up stairs, and as she passed Nellie’s 

little room she thought she heard a sob— 

then another—and quite astonished she 
| put the door aside softly and looked in.— 
Poor little Nellie! she sat by the window 
| where the blinds were closed. Her head 
was bowed upon her folded arms and she 
was crying bitterly. 

‘Why! Nellie!’ exclaimed her mother. 

But the child cried only the more vio- 
lently until her mother was alarmed. 

‘Nellie, you must tell me what this| 
means,’ she said, taking the child from her 
bowed position, and nestling her close to 
her side. 

With great sobbing the little girl re- 
plied—‘ oh! mother—Julia Evans said I 
was so—so—ugly—the—the—homeliest 
thing she ever saw. She said my hair 
was like carrots—and my mouth like a 
seive. 

* Poor little broken hearted girl!’ said 
her mother tenderly, ‘and did that silly 
speech make you feel so badly? Which 
will Nellie believe, her mother, or Julia 
Evans ?” 

*You, of coure, mother,’ said Nellie 
striving to drive back her tears. 

* Well, then—I will tell you that my 
little Nellie looks sometimes as beautiful 
|as an angel to her mother. Yesterday 
when she came with that sweet smile, so 
ready to take some of my burdens; and 
numberless times when she has used her 
little hands so busily for mother’s 
| comfort-—when mother has seen sympathy 
lin her face—and felt that here was a 
| willing heart, always willing—never re- 
| fusing any hittle aid—often foregoing her 
|own pleasures to attend tomy wants—she 
has seemed so beautiful! Yes my child 
—there is the beauty ofa sweet temper 
and a gentle spirit in your face—and I 
would rather you had that, than the mere 
red and white that the thoughtless admire 
and the wicked may possess.’ 

Nellie was smiling before her mother had 
done. Now she threw her arms about 
her mother’s neck as she whispered, 

*I will be content, then, with the beau- 
ty of goodness.’ 

















DISTURBING A MEETING. 


They were fined seven or eight dollars 
each. The fine, it seems to us, is hardly 
worth a thought, compared with the dis- 
grace and guilt of such conduct. We 
hope no reader of the Companion will 
ever be found in like circumstances. 





IDOL BURNING BY A CHILD. 

A boy belonging to one of the schools 
established by the missionaries in the 
South Seas, had heard so much of the sin 
and folly of idolatry, that his confidence 
in idols was shaken, and he longed to 
know for a certainty whether the images 
he had been gccustomed to worship were 
really possessed of power or not. One 
day his father and mother went out, and 
left him at home alone. He had spent 
some time in reading his tasks, and think- 
ing over what he had been taught at the 
school the day before. At last the idea 
came into his mind that it would be a 
good thing to burn the idols. He was 
however, afraid, partly on account of his 
parents, and partly from the dread he had 
of offending the gods, and bringing down 
upon him swift destruction. In this diffi- 
culty he knelt down, and entreated the 
God of Christians to take care of him and 
help him. He then rose, and taking up 
one of the smallest idols, he put it on the 
fire; the flames kindled about it, and in 
a short time nota vestige remained. The 
terrified child looked on with astonish- 
ment; but no sooner was the first con- 
sumed than he threw on another, and an- 


he had thoroughly cleansed his father’s 
house. 

When, however, the flames had subsid- 
ed, and all was over, the boy became 
alarmed at his own temerity. He had no 
more fears of the gods of wood and stone, 
but he trembled at the thought of what 
his father might say, and he was half in- 
clined to repent his rashness. In this ex- 
tremity he shut up the dwelling, and went 
into the woods; and there, in the best 
way he could, he devoted himself to God, 
promising that if God would befriend him 
and be his God, he would serve Him all 
the days of his life. While he was there, 
his father and mother returned ; and miss- 
ing at once the idols and the boy, they 
feared some spirit had come and taken 
them away together. As soon as they 
could recover themselves a little, they 


he knew anything about their son. He 
said he didnot ; but, suspecting what had 
been done, he offered to accompany them 
and find him out. After going in various 
directions, they bent their steps to the 
wood; and there, at some distance, un- 
der the shadow of a tree, they saw the lad 
kneeling before God. The parents were 
so thankful to see him again, and to find 
that not a hair of his bead had been hurt, 
that they forgot their rebukes, were per- 
suaded to renounce their heathenish cus- 


to the study of the Holy Scriptures. 


structor. 





CHILDREN CARED FOR. 
See Hagar plead for her dear child, 
And soon the Lord supplied his need ; 
See Moses too, almost exiled, 
Yet was preserved the host to lead. 


See little Samuel by night 

Was called of God to love and toil, 
To prophecy of Christ our light, 

And consecrate the kings with oil. 
Elisha showed his tender care 

For the loved child whose spirit fled ; 
To the lone chamber did repair, 

And soon restored the silent dead. 


But most of all our Saviour cares : 
He called the children to his arms, 
And still with pity now he bears, 
And keeps them from surrounding harms. 


Come, children, whom your parents Jove ; 
The Saviour loved and prayed for you ; 
aie to dwell in heaven above, 
0 sing and love as angels do.—.4m. Mess. 





EDDIE’S QUESTION. 


either side. 








The Editor of the Randolph Transcript 


; oh says in his last week’s paper, that he is|a procession that soon halted, and formed 
* Six or seven, visible to the naked eye, | sorry to be obliged to record the fact, that | ® semi-circle around the open grave. 


and ten or twelve more, through the|four boys of that village were brought be- 
telescope. The more we improve the| fore a Justice of the Peace on complaint 


telescope, 


that is to say, increase its| for having disturbed religious services in| chill Nove: 


been. Again the dying screams of poor’ power, the more stars present themselves | the Baptist Church on Sabbath evening. 


The sexton made a single inquiry ; then 
laid back the coffin-lid, and there in that 
beautiful ‘ place of the dead,’ with the 
mber winds sighing among the 
| trees and rastling the plentiful shrubbery 








other, and another, till, like Gideon of old | 


went to the missionary, and asked him if 


toms, and henceforth gave themselves up 
The 
boy, encouraged by the Divine goodness, 
was confirmed in his resolution to be the 
Lord’s, and afterwards became a zealous 


sa wii 
round, lay the wife, mother, daughter, 
sister, friend.. Oh! what a fearful, chill. 
ing sensation strikes the heart, and creeps 
through the system as we lock upon that 
pale, sweet face, upturned to heaven, with 
the brown locks smoothly edging that 
marble brow, and the pretty frame work 
of flowers, wreathing the dear head, that 
will never turn to us again in social con. 
verse, or bend again over the couch of 
painful suffering. Oh! we are very sad when 
death comes once, and again, and steals 
away one, and another, of the dear circle 
that gladdened our childhood home. [t 
makes us very sad to see that circle, nar. 
rowing, narrowing, until a few only re- 
main of the original happy number. 

But now the sister’s heart almost for. 
gets its own grief, in the deep sympathy 
it feels for the bereaved husband and 
children; for just before us stands the 
eldest child of the departed—a son just 
nearing the age of manhood— ‘ shakin 
like an aspen leaf,’ with stifled grief — 
Nearer the coffin, a young girl stands 
alone, weeping so passionately, so pite- 
ously, that we instinctively step forward 
and throw an arm around her, earnestly 
wishing that we could thus shield hey 
from the many sorrows that often lay in 
the pathway of the motherless. The dear 
twin boys of younger years, cling to each 
other and weep in silence. 

The last look has been given, and down 
down into the cold earth they lower the 
sacred remains of her whom we have ten- 
derly loved. The sexton’s assistants 
commence their closing work. With 
breathless anxiety we glance at the de- 
voted husband, asifto prevent the dread- 
ful sound of the falling clod, from reaching 
him. All withered and shrunken with grief, 
he clasps the tiny hand that rests in his, 
more closely, and strives to be resigned. 
Sweet little Eddie! he does not weep, but 
his large black eyes are full of wonder, 
and with sad curiosity they watch the 
yellow earth, as shovelful after shovelful 
is thrown upon the coffin. Now his asil- 
very tones break the silence. 

‘Papa, what do they throw the dirt on 
the box for?’ 

The father’s frame shivered, and seem- 
ed convulsed with pain, and when the pre- 
cious innocent repeated his question, we 
heard a half-stifled groan. 

Poor little Eddie! Not till the birds 
sing to tbe Spring violets, will he be four 
years old. What wonder then, that he 
did not understand why ‘ they throw the 
dirt on the box.’ 

Poor little Eddie! When his under- 
standing shall be ripened in coming years 
then will he know the mysteries of that 
solemn burial, and often will his heart 
sadden, as thought goes back to the au- 
tumn time, when he stood by the grave 
in Mount Auburn and saw them ‘ throw 
dirt on the box’ that contained the form 
of her whose tender love he so much needs. 
God help the motherless.— Congregational- 
ist. 


OUR DOG HECTOR. 
When I wasa child, my father had a 
fine large dog, which he called Hector, of 





teacher in the schools, and a preacher of 
the gospel among his brethren.—Juv. In- 


The keeper at the gate stepped respect- 
fully aside, and the long line of carriages 
entered Mount Auburn, and turning to the 
right, moved slowly along, passing the 
many beautiful tributes of affection on 


Led on by the hearse, it turned, and 
curved along the fine carriage way, until 
it came to an avenue that led to an open 
grave. Then the rumbling noise of the 
wheels suddenly ceased, and the several 
coachmen jumped quickly to the ground. 
The mourning ones alighted, and formed 


| whom we were all very fond. He used to 
| watch us children at play, as if he had the 
care of us; and if we were in any trouble, 
would try, in the most affectionate man- 
ner, tocomfortus. Sometimes he would 
|let us ride on his back, as if he were & 
pony, and he was almost as large aa one. 
But his great usefulness was as a watch- 
dog, particularly at night. We lived in 
the country, and had no neighbors very 
near, and we had a large orchard of valua- 
ble fruit. Some of it was at quite a dis- 
|tance from the house. One day, as two 
wicked men were passing near, they saw 
a large pear tree filled with most luscious 
and tempting fruit. One of the men said 
to the other, 

** Come, Jim, let’s have some of that 
nice fruit, the ‘ old fellow’ has more than 
his share: and he won’t miss it.” 

“No,” said Jim, “I am afraid of that 
great furious dog they have here; he 
would tear us all to pieces if he should 
see us.” 

“Well, then,” said the other, “let's 
come to-night.” 

So they waited until it was quite dark, 
and they could see no light, nor any move- 
ment about the house. Then they crept 
very quietly up to the tree, for they knew 
exactly where to find it. They climbed 
the tree, and were out on the branches, 
and were hurriedly filling their pockets 
and baskets with the delicious fruit, when 
they became aware that their enemy—the 
enemy ofall thieves and robbers, but the 
friend of all good persons and children— 
the furious dog, Hector, was directly be- 
low the tree. He had come as quietly as 
they; he knew that it was his duty to 
guard his master’s property when he slept 
and he did it faithfully, but he did not 
make any fuss about it; so he only made 
alow growl when he came under the tree, 
Las if he had said, ‘Now I have caught 
you,” and then he lay down under the 
tree. After the men had taken what fruit 
they could carry, and hoping that the dog 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








was asleep, they prepared to come down. 
But Hector knew what they were about, 
and was ready to put his teeth into their 
feet and legs, as soon as they were within 
his reach. They knew that he felt very 
savage, though he did not make much 
noise. Then they went back up into the 
tree, and waited until he was quiet. Then 
they climbed out to the end of the branch- 
es on the other side of the tree, hoping to 
get down there; but almost before they 
knew it, he was again directly below them 
and they thought that they might as 
well jump into a lion’s mouth, as to put 
themselves within the reach of this furi- 
ous animal. And there he kept those two 
men up in the tree all night; at the same} 
time, he was careful not tu make much 
noise. 

Now, what do my young friends think 
the poor brute wished to keep so quiet for? 
I will tell you. He did not wish to dis- 
turb unnecessarily the slumbers of his 
master’s family, so he waited until it was | 
time fcr his master to be up in the morn- | 
ing; then he began to bark as loud as| 
possible. So, when the master heard him 
he said, 

**T must go down into the orchard be- 
fore I eat my breakfast, and see what is 
the trouble.” 

When he came to the tree the men call- 
ed to him, and said, 

“Tf, sir, you will take away your dog, 
we will never come to steal fruit again.” 

Then they told him how the dog had} 
kept them up in the tree all night long.— 
So the master patted the dog, and told) 
bim that he was a good faithful friend ;| 
and Hector was very happy. Then he | 
told the men to come down, and give him | 
the fruit they had gathered, and never, 
come there again. He .aid no more, for 
he thought they had been sufficiently | 
punished and frightened, and that there 
was no danger of their trying to steal his! 
fruit again. I do not think that those men | 
ever forgot that night in the pear tree. 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. | 


QUESTION NO. V. 











after, their father, who had heard what 
had taken 
study, that he might reward them as they 
deserved. He then asked the first, 
brother drowning?’ 


out.” 


second. 


your brother sinking?’ speaking to the 
latter a little girl three years old. 


is a book for you too.’ 


place, called them into his 


* What did you do when you saw your 
‘I rushed in after him and brought him 


* You did well ; here is your reward.’ 
‘And what did you do?’ turning to a 


‘I helped to carry him home.’ 
* That was right; here is your reward.’ 
* And what did youdo when you saw 


*I prayed, papa.’ 
‘ Well, that was all you could do; here 





THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 
Heavenly Father, I, a child, 
Weak and erring, come to Thee! 
For a temper meek and mild, 
Thou alone canst give to me. 


When beset by trials strong, 
Angry words my lips would soil, 

Hastening forth an eager throng, 
In a wild and fierce turmoil, 


Ere the tide of Jife has flung 
O’er my brow a furious flush, 
Help me, Lord, to curb my tongue, 
And each sinful thought to crush ! 


Grant me this, through His bless’d Name 
Who his fiercest foes forgave, 

And the tempter overcame 
Me to succor, and to save ! 


Holy Savior ! for the past | 
Deign in mercy to atone ! 

Henceforth may [ follow fast } 
In Thy footsteps to ‘Thy throne! | 








THE ENERGY OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 


All men who have succeeded in life} 
have been men of high resolve and en- | 
durance. The far-famed William Pitt | 
was in early life fond ofgaming ; the pas- | 
sion increased with his years; he knew} 
he must at once master the passion, or 
the passion would master him. He made) 


a firm resolve that he would never again | 


told each of the children to select such a 
book as they liked, which they did. The 
mother then said, 

‘I know how I will pay for these books.’ 

‘Tasked her how. She said she had an 
old hen setting, and she would make her 
pay for them. About nine months ‘after, 
T saw the same honest widow at a school- 
house where I preached. After service I 
asked her how the old hen came on. 

* Oh, sir, nice,nice. She hatched four- 
teen chickens, and I raised twelve, and 
got ten cents apiece for them; and here 
is the money for the books.’ 

When I told her to keep the money, I 
saw the big tears of gratitude running 
down her cheeks as she said, ‘ Well I 
bless the Lord for all this.’ ” 


GETTING OUT. 


As I was passing through one of the 
streets of our city, I met two boys who 
were walking slowly along and glancing 
occasionally at the ward school-house, 
which stood on the opposite side of the 
street. They looked like truants. 

‘ Hallo !’ said one of the boys, address- 
ing a third, who came from an opposite 
direction, ‘Jim Ryan’s coming out at one 
o’clock ! 

‘Has he got a note?” 

* You.’ 

‘ Did he write it?’ 

*Yes. Look at the one I wrote ;’ and 
the boy’s countenance expressed as much 
satisfaction as though he had really per- 
formed a noble deed. 

Now, those boys had deceived their 
teacher merely to obtain a few hours’ 
longer play-time. Do you think they 
felt any happier? I think not. Boys 
who do wrong to obtain their desires sel- 
dom enjoy themselves as well as those 
do who have the consciousness of having 
done right. 

There is such a feeling of content where 
one does right, or as nearly right as he 
can do, that I wonder any one will sacri- 
fice that feeling to obtain any desired 
good. j 


Never act a lie. Though you may de- 


What talented politician proved a traitor | play at a gameof hazard. He could make | ceive your teachers, you cannot deceive 


to his king and country? 


The initials of the following references prove the name: 





1, The only member of a royal family 
in Israel, who was to be mourned for and | 
buried. | 

2. A prophetess whose teaching proved | 
a temporary check to idolatry in Judah. 

One who lived and died in the presence 
of all his brethren. 

4. The burial place of the great military 
leader of the children of Israel. 

5. The minister of an eastern king 
whose ambition resulted ia his ruin. 

6. The husbandman with the kingly 
heart. 

7. The watery grave of a multitude, 

8. The birth-place of Absalom. 

9. A memorial of deliverance in battle. 

10. The father of the second founder of | 
the human race. 





Answer to No. 3—nezekisH—Isaiah xxxviii. 4—8. 


ERY TO THE REFERENCES. PROOFS. } 


1, H-azael . . . 1 Kings xix. 15; 2 Kings viii. 15. 
2, E-zra . . . . Ezra vii. 6. 

3. Z-oan . . . . Numb. xiii. 22; Psa. lxxviii, 12. 
4. E-shcol . . . Numbers xiii. 23. 

5. K-enites. . . 1 Sam. xv. 6 

6. I-sh-bosheth . 2 Sam. iii. 15. 

7. A-burim. . . Numbers xxvii. 12. 

8. H-adasah . . Esther ii. 7. 





Answer to No. 4—Zerulan—2 Sam. ii. 18. 


KEY TO THE REFERENCRS. PROOFS. 
1, Z-amzummims . . . . Deut. ii. 20. 
2% Eau. 2. - 2 se oe Gen. xxxvi. 12, 
S. B-iblah . . 1. 1 oe Jer. lii. 9. 
i ee Dan. viii. 2. 
5. I-ssachar. . . . . . Joshua xix. 17. 
6. A-biathar - 1 Kings ii. 27. 
7. H-oshea 


2 Kings xvii. 6 





THE CABIN-BOY AND HIS BIBLE. 

A colporteur in a southern seaport gave 
tracts and a Bible to a cabin-boy. After 
the vessel left, he was often found reading 
his Bible, and notwithstanding his ship- 
mates laughed at him he persevered, un- 
til he found he could place his trust in 
God. Soon after this, a storm arose that 
lasted several days, and though all ex- 
pected to be lost, the boy kept on reading 


| wine, I would not drink at all.’ 


jhis first speech in Parliament, it was 





his Bible, without any one to laugh at him 
then. The vessel was totally wrecked, 
and the men were only saved by clinging 
to its sides. In these cirtumstances the 
poor boy endeavored to press upon his 
shipmates the necessity of'trusting in God, 
who alone could save them; and when 
the sea was quiet he would read to them 
out of his Bible, to which he clung in all 
their peril. Soon after they were taken 
off by a vessel, and brought back to the 
port they had left. The colporteur found 
all the men were deeply convicted of sin. 





FOUR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Four little children were playing to- 
gether near some water, when one of 
them fell in, and would have been drown- 
ed, had not his brother jumped in after 
him and pulled him out. Another broth- 
er helped to carry him home, and their 
little sister followed them. A little while 


such a resolution; hecould keepit. His | 
subsequent eminence was the fruit of that | 
ower. 

William Wilberforce,in his earlier days, 
like most young men of his age and rank, 
loved the excitement of places of hazard. 
He was one night persuaded to keep the} 
faro bank. He saw the ruin of the vice} 
of gaming as he never saw it before ; be} 
was appalled at: what he beheld. Sitting | 
amid gaming, ruin and despair, he took | 
the resolutiou that he would never again | 
enter a gaming house. He changed his} 
company with the change of his conduct, 
and subsequently became one of the most | 
distinguishsd Englishmen ofhis age. 

Dr. Samuel Jobnson was once request- | 
ed todrink wine with a friend. The doc- 
tor proposed tea. ‘But drink a little| 
wine,’ said the host. ‘1 cannot,’ was the 
reply: ‘I know abstinence, I know ex- 
cess, but I know no medium. Long since 
I resolved, as I could not drink a little 
A man 
that could thus support a resolution by 
action was a man of endurance, and that 
element is as well displayed in this inci- 
dent as in the combinations of his great 
work. 

When Richard Brinsley Sheridan made 


regarded on all hands as a mortifying fail- 
ure. His friends-urged him to abandon 
a parliamentary career, and enter upon a! 
field better suited to his ability. ‘No! 
said Sheridan ; noitisin me ; and it shall 
come out ! And it did, and he became 
one of the most splendid debaters in 
England. 








THE LITTLE BOY’S TESTIMONY. 

A devoted minister, speaking of the| 
conversion of children, remarks : 

Long shall I remember the testimony of 
an interesting little boy, when stationed | 
at Burlington. He arose in class, and| 
with a heart almost too full for utterance, 
said : 

‘I never knew anything about my sins 
or about my Savior until I came to Sun- 
day-school ; but my teacher told me all 
about it. She told me that I was a sin- 
ner, and that I must go to the Lord Jesus 
Christ for pardon, and he would accept 
me. I did go to him—I prayed that he 
would forgive me, and he has heard my 
prayer, and now I am happy and on my 
way to heaven.” 





WHERE THERE IS A WILL THERE 
18 A WAY. 

A colporteur in Illinois says, “* A poor 
widow with five children, three of whom 
could read, wished very much to get each 
of them a book, but she had no money.— 
One of the boys said he had three cents, 
another said Mr. B owed him five 
cents for finding his pigs in the woods.— 
They called up all their resources, but 


dj in an old-fashioned bureau. 


God. His eye is ever upon you, and he 
knoweth all your thoughts.— Gazette, 

FIRST STEP TO THE SCAFFOLD. 

“* My first step was a walk to the sea- 
shore one Sabbath day.” 

So wrote Stanfield Rutter as he lay in 
an English jail last summer under sen- 
tence of death. In his boyhood he was 
a Sunday-school scholar ; but having put 
away the instructions of his Sunday- 
school, he entered on a career of evil 
which ended in a crime of murder and a 
felon’s death. Only think of it—a Sab- 
bath-school scholar hung! 

Beware of the first step. It is that 
which ruins you.—Sunday School Advo- 
cate. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ALLAN AND JAMIE. 

‘Need I say my prayers to-night, mam- 
ma?’ said Allan to his mother, when she 
came to his room to give him his good- 
night kiss ; ‘ I’m so sleepy, mamma.’ 

‘Too sleepy to thank God for taking 
care of you all day, Allan! Who kept 
you from falling, when your foot slipped 
while you were crossing the brook on the 
log, to-day ! 

*O mamma! do you suppose such a big 
boy as I am can’t keep himself from fall- 
ing. just because his foot happens to slip?” 
Allan said this very contemptuouly, add- 
ing, ‘I hope I’m strong enough to hold 
myself up—now I’m almost eight years 
old !” 

‘ Allan, come with me,’ said his mother. 
And she led the way to his grandmother's 
room. Here Allan’s mother whispered a 
few words to a sweet-looking old lady, 
who arose, and taking a bunch of keys 
from her pocket, gently unlocked a drawer 
i Grandmam- 
ma’s hand trembled as she softly lifted 
from the drawer a parcel wrapped up very 
carefully in a white towel. Seating her- 
self in a large arm-chrir, she called Allan 
to her side, and commenced removing 
slowly the pins, one by one, from the 
towel. Allan’s curiosity began to be much 
excited. What could it be? Now the 
parcel is opened, and Allan is rather dis- 
appointed to see nothing more wonderful 
than a suit of little boys clothes. 

Worn and patched, and old-fashioned ; 
the once bright buttons dim and dusty; 
certainly there was no beauty in them ; 
yet grandmamma wiped the tears from her 
eyes, as she tenderly smoothed the folds 
of the little garments. Her voice was 
very soft and sweet when she said :— 

* These little clothes have lain here thir- 
ty years, Allan.’ 

‘Thirty years, grandmamma! 
whose were they so long ago ?” 

* Yes,’ repeated the old lady, more as if 
speaking to herself than Allan, ‘thirty 





Why, 











they amounted to next to nothing. I 


years since that sad day when the bright 


waters closed over my Jamie. Yes, I re- 
member all about it, as if it were yester- | 
days—how they brought him into this| 
very room, and laid him on my lap in this | 
very chair—how still and cold he was 1| 
They said he had fallen from the log while | 
crossing the brook. His fair curls were| 
wet, and tangled with gravel and weeds ; | 
his clothes were torn by the stones ! yet | 
how beautiful he was, though his blue| 
eyes were closed, and the color gone from | 
his lips! He was eight years old the | 
day before.’ 
*I shall be eight next week,’ whispered | 
Allan, | 
‘I took the clothes from my darling—| 
the little wet clothes in which they laid | 
him on my knee—and here they have| 
rested thirty years. Thirty years my| 
Jamie has been in heaven; and I shall | 
soon go to him, though he shall not re- 
turn to me,’ said grandmamma, raising | 
her eyes. | 
* Come, Allan,’ said his mamma, speak- | 
ing very softly, ‘ say good-night to grand- | 
mamma.’ Allan kissed her cheek, and 
looking once more at the little old clothes | 
went out softly and on tiptoe. 
*O, dear mamma!’ said he, when he 
was in his own room again, ‘was Jamie | 
really your brother ?” 
‘Yes, Allan, he was, and the only} 
brother I ever had, My heart was almost | 





‘Mamma,’ whispered Allan, ‘ why did | 
God keep me from drowning, and not lit- | 
tle Jamie ?” 


was better prepared for heaven than my | 
Allan is. He was always a sweet, obedi- 
ent child, and loved nothing so much as| 
to hear of the blessed Saviour.’ 

‘Oh! said Allan, ‘I am sure he was| 
never so wicked as I have been to-night. | 
I was very proud because I thought I) 
saved myself from falling off the log; and 
I didn’t want to think that it was God 





—OR,— 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


HE preaching of an artless child is oft times a thou- 

sand fold more effective than the most elaborate and 
carefully prepared discourses ever given to the public.— 
The truths that slay the sinner, and build up the soul of 
a believer, are very simple and very full of seeus. The 
work announced is directly in point of illustrating the 
way in which a little child may lead scores of adults into 
the Kingdom of Heaven by a waythey know not. If ever 
the principles of a “* Higher Christian Life” were em- 
bodied in the person of a disciple, though it were but one 
of the lambs of the flock, the record of these principles ie 
found in the ‘‘ Little Mountain Guide,” this day pub- 
lished. 

Price 45 Cents. 


HENRY HOYT, 


NO. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
18—3w 





OU CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT.—Sensible people al- 
ways have a supply of Redding’s Russia Salve, as 
they can t do without it in case of accident. For burns, 
cuts, wounds, chapped hands, corns, chilblains, etc., it is 
an infallible remedy. Sold everywhere for 25 cents a box. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
Bronchial Troches. 
Bronchial Troches. 
Brown’s Troches. 
Brown’s Troches. 
Troches. 
Troches. 
“* Pre-eminently the first and best.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
«I recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 
REV. E. H. CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 
“« Great service in subduing Hoarseness.” 
REV. DANIEL Wi8E, NEW YORK. 
* I have proved them excellent for Whooping Cough.” 
REV. H. W. WARREN, BUSTON. 
“ Great benefit in affections of the Bronchial Organs.” 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, BOSTON. 
‘ A simple and elegant combination for coughs, &c.” 
DR. G. F. BIGELOW, BOSTON. 
‘* Contain no opium or ee injurious.’? 
DR. A. A. HAYES, CHEMIST, BOSTON. 
** Very beneficial in clearing the throat when compelled 
to speak though anvring from Cold.” 
BEV. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, 8T. LOUIS. 
*¢T neartily unite in the above commendations.” 
REV, M. SCHULLER, ST. LOUIS. 
“A friend having tried many remedies for Asthma with 
no benefit, found relief from the Troches. 
REV. D. LELTS, FRANKFORT, ILL. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, 25 cents per Box. 
1l6—iw 


CAPT. RUSSEL’S WATCHWORD. 
THIs DAY PUBLISHED, 
AX original and deeply interesting work with the above 
title. The scenes and incidents are drawn from life, 
and laid in old Essex County, Mass. To speak of this 
charming Juvenle in terms ope! extended to por- 
tray its merits, would far exceed the limits of a pewspa- 
per advertisement. It must be read to be appreciated. 
In its production the gifted authoress has done an in- 
valuable service to the youth of our land, by inciting in 
their minds a laudible ambition to excel and a determin- 
ation to overcome difficulties by the magic power of the 
** Watch word.” Let all lovers of good books—good in 
the best and most comprehensive sense of the term, pro- 
care a copy of Capt. Russel. His counsels will be found 
invalusble, and the “ Watch-word” a talieman in any 
condition of life. 


Illustrated 12mo0. Price 75 Cents. 
HENRY HOYT, 


9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
li—iw 





BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
The Best Stock 
AND GREATEST VARIETY OF 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 


Ever offered in this market. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & OO. 
OAK HALL, 


32 & 34 North Street, Boston, Mass. 
13—2m 





broken when he died.’ | th 


* Perhaps, my dear, he saw that Jamie | cal 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored to 
A produce the most effectual alternative that can be 
made. It isa coneentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, 
so compined with other substances of still greater alter- 
ative power as to afford an effective antidote fo» the 
diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed tocure. It is believed 
that such a remedy is wanted by those who suffer from 
Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 

lish their cure must prove of immense service to this 
jarge class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has beew proven by ex- 
periment on many of the worst cases te be found of the 
following complaints :— 

Scrofula and Scrofulous Complaints, Eruptions and 
Eruptive Direases, Uleers, Pimples, Blotches, Tumors, 
Salt Rheum, 8cald Head, Syphilis and Syphilitie Affee- 
tions, Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Neurelgis or Tic 


loureux. Debility, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, Erysipelas 
} Bose or 8t. ‘Anthaag § e wi i 


6 Fire, and indeed th: 
complaints arising from impurity of the blocd. 
This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when taken in the spring, to expel the foul hu 
mors which fester in the blood at that season of the year 
By the timely expulson of them many rankling disorcers 
are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
this remedy, spare th 1 from the end of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
System will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the peas 
b 


je class of 





by an alternative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiate 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting th 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it w) en 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; 
cleanse it whenever it ie foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Even when no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better healtb, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
lasting health. Sooner or later something must go 
wrong, and the great hinery of life is di d or 
overthrown. 
arsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputation, 

of accomplishing these ends. But the world has been 
egregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be- 
cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is claim- 
ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend- 
ing to be concentrated extracis of it, contain but little 
of the virtue of Sarsaparilla, or any thin 

During late years the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending bg ik a quart of Extract of Sarsape- 
rilla for one dollar. ost of these have been frauds upon 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsapa- 

la, but often no curative properties whatever. Hence 
bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use of 
the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which flood the mar- 





| ket, until the name itself is justly despised, and has be- 


come synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we 

this compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply 
such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the lead of 
obloquy which rests upnn it. And we think we have 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to 
cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ae- 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 


AND FOR 8ALE BY 


who took care of me.’— Standard Bearer. | Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co. 


|Co.,8 N. & W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 
| & Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


Price $1 per E ottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 
43—6m 





| GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 8T., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

} 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 
Mrs. OtipHant, Author of '- Margaret Maitland.”’ 
l6mo. cloth. 63 cents. 
A CHARMING story, full of fascination to all children 
and youth, and teaching the best lessons of virtue 
| and piety. It willearry sunny hours and nobler aims 
| into many family circles. 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 
of Home Education and Entertainment. By 8. Prov? 
NewcomBe. With numerous illuetrations. 16mo. cloth 
75 cents. 

This little volume furnishes an inexh ible store o: 
instruction and amusement in the home circle. 

THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE; or, 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charac- 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WiLLiaM M. THAYER, 
author of “‘The Poor Girl and True Woman.”’— 
16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 








| 

| “ One of the best books for boys with which we have 
| met for years.””—[Chicago Herald. 

| “ There is ecarcely a page that will not rivet the at- 
| tention and interest the mind of the young reader.’?— 
| (N. ¥. Evangeliet. 

‘* We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
| our great cities knew the worth of this volume.’’—{Pres- 
| byterian Banner. 
| THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements 
of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary Lyon 
and others. A Book for Girls. By Wii.tiam M. 

Tuayer, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchaut 

Prince.”? 16mo cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyonis the central 
| figare of the book, but illustrations of its teachings are 
| drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women. 

Parents will find the above ‘‘Companion Books” ad- 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter. 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. ; 





This series of works for youth is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every- 
day life, in city and country, mingling important moral 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful ,information.— 
| Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 

runs through the whole. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND 
oF THE 
Higher Christian Life, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘€ an extraordinary and STEADILY INCREASING 84LB— 
the unanimous voice of the press, and a testimony ofa 

| “cloud of witnesses’? whose spiritual life has been quiek- 

| — by its perusal, be any criterion of its value, then 
joes 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE 


stand pre-eminently in the foremost rank of chrtstianis- 
ing influences in our midst. No Christian can read this 
work without receiving an essential impulse in the heay- 
enward direction. His views as a DISCIPL® will be broad- 
er and more expansive—his aims infinitely higher and 
more comprehensive, while his heart will be made more 
tender, loving and child-like than before he sat down to 
its perusal. 

Sent pre-paid to any part of the country on receipt of 


the price, $1,00. 
HENRY HOYT, 
9 CORNHILL. 





| 
| lM—4tw 
| NOW READY 

PALISSY, 

THE HUGUENOT POTTER! 

} ISTORY is a marvellous preacher, and life experiences 
| in the fires of p ion reveal ch » and tell 
us of what sort it is as prosperity cannot. 

PaLiss¥ was one of the nobility of nature, and though 
born in the lap of poverty, his comprehensive mind, un- 
wavering persistence in the cause of right, and SIGH 
moral courage in an age when to profess Christianity was 
to bare the neck to the axe, have secured him a hi 

lace im the annals of histery. This work has to dowith 
facts and facts alone, and is destined to a wide sale and 
i i utifully executed illustrations 


still wider influence. 

enhance the value of almost any work—Patissy has 
inely executed ones, 
nce. 


| 





pee ne oo and 
ving the a gem-like appeara: 
| gt A Price 75 cents. < 
HENRY HOYT, 


9 CORNHILL 
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80 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
“Dita ich is called in bota: Style, | scratching for them, and trying to learn them | babe that swings in the knapsack that hangs on 8. D. @ H. W. SMITH, 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. ee cn galescper Stigna, while it the | to pick - icles of food the same as though | her back? for her brutal husband spends the + ear ht eee 
base gaat have already said, is the Germ. In| She really believed them to be the products of in the idle group at the 


BOSTON, MAY 19, 1859. Tne A gah tele” hk iigs bs 


you will find by careful examination, in the 
Tulip. The stigma is placed directly upon the 
germ. Nor are there wanting instances where 
in the stamens a similar peculiarity exists. In 
these cases the organ is said to be sessile, 
which means simply, sitting down.’ 

Uncle Ambrose here invited the little company 
to his house, and they proceeded thither, but 
somewhat slowly, for there were plants which 
they stopped to observe. Though they had 
yet learned but little concerning the flowers, 
they had begun to look upon them with more 
careful attention and interest than before. 

When they entered the parlor, the young 
guests saw that Aunt Hitty had already set out 
the tea-table with a plate for each of them.— 








WALKS AMONG THE FLOWEBS. 
No. 1. 

‘Uncle Ambrose 

* Well, how it it, Lucilla?” 

‘| don’t understand it at all.’ 

* Perhaps,’ said her Uncle, ‘ when you tell me 
what the difficulty is, J can help you out of it.’ 

* Why, Uncle, you said that each Tulip had 
six petals and six stamens.’ 

‘To be sure.’ 

‘That these parts agreed in number, you 
said, and also that all Tulips in this were alike.’ 

* Yes, truly.’ 

‘But I have found in papa’s garden some 
Tulipe that are not like that at all. See, I have 
brought one of them,—here are several petals, | While they were at the table they had much 
1 should think there were nearly a dozen, and |talk about the flowers, and when they rose, 
as for the stamens I can hardly find them at Uncle Ambrose took from the drawer of an 





all,’ 


* You are puzzled then.’ 


old-fashioned secretary a large flat book which 





he called an herbarium. 

* Yes, Uncle ; you said that six stamens was/ J yeijla and Anne had once before seen this 
a law to the Tulip.’ book. It was a collection of dried flowers, 

‘I believe,’ said Uncle Ambrose, ‘ that 1 took | which had been made by the only daughter of 
it for granted that you knew a single flower | (y:Je Ambrose, their cousin, long since dead. 
from a double one. I ought, however, to have | Here were flowers that had been pressed many 
mentioned that by culture in rich soils, where years before, still retaining their native colors ; 
plants receive excess of food, the single ones! beautiful scarlet geranium, a piece of com- 
become altered, the stamens change their form, | mon hard-hack from the woods, buttercups, and 
they expand, they unroll, as it were, and be-| raspberry blossoms, and wild roses. 
come petals. That isthe case withthe Tulip) Here,’ exclaimed Lucilla, ‘is a Tulip, and 
you hold in your hand. Though highly orna-) iy its side a Yellow Lily,’ 
mental it has ceased to be a regular specimen! “« yeg? said Uncle Ambrose, ‘you will per- 
of its class, It is, in fact, as far as science is) -oiye that each has its description written out. 
concerned, a sort of monster. This process is | They are all scientifically arranged. About 
a very common one, Among the flowers most this we will talk more, the next time we meet.’ 
remarkable for this expansion are the Rose, the | mA C 
Peony, and the Dahlia. Every one, even the 
most careless observer, knows of this difference, 
You at once perceive the distinction between 
the roses of the garden and the wild rose of the 
woods.’ 

‘ Why, yes, Uncle,’ said Lucilla, ‘ but when 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


| 
| Industry, West’s Mills, April 24, 1859. 

Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed you 
will find one dollar for the Companion the en- 
I looked at these Tulips, I thought only of suing year. 1 have taken this valuable paper 
what you said.’ | for five years, and I cannot well part with it— 

‘ done just right to compare what | { have a brother and little sister that take de- 

poet J s . | light in reading its pretty stories, May you 
I said with the plants which you see growing. | long live to be the editor of so interesting a 
But in future you will know where to find the | paper. Yours truly, L.E.S. 
flowers proper for botanical study. Splendid | 
as is the rose or dahlia of the garden, it is no) 
uncommon thing for persons, as they gain a 
minute knowledge of plants, to find their 
tasks wondrously simplified. The regularand | 
graceful forms of the single flowers come to | 
have a charm at least equal to theic more mag- 
nificent sisters. You may find in the Sweet- 
briar Rose with its five delicate petals a perfect | 
subject for study, and than this modest flower 
what is more lovely 

‘Having settled Lucilla’s doubts,’ said Al- 
bert, ‘ I hope that we may return to the topic 
of our last conversation.’ 

* Yes,’ said his Uncle, ‘we will now return. 
We had, you may recdllect, pointed out both 
the Stamens and the Pistil. The former of 
these you remember bears on its summit a 
small knob, This is a sort of box or chest.— 





Sunderland, April 26, 1859. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Having taken the 
Youth’s Companion for twenty years past, with 
the exception of a year or two, we don’t feel 
like paiting with it now. Enclosed is one dol- 
lar for the Companion the present year. 
Yours respectfully, J. G. M. 





VARIETY. 


WHAT WHISKY DOES. 
A gentleman in Minesota, thus writes re- 
| specting the selling of whisky to the poor In- 
dians :— 

We had a little excitement among the In- 
dians a few daysago. A thing calling itself a 
man, sold some whisky to the Indians in a 
town called Jordan, about ten miles from here. 
They got drunk, of course, and went to fight- 
When the plant is sufficiently mature, the little | ing. On — som oe greiye, two = 

just | them attacked an Indian, when his son, who 
box berets and scatters 0 sort of oo | was drunk also, came to the rescue, fired twice 
upon the inner part of the corolla. on | at the group of fighters, killing two instantly, 
tilizing powder it is which brings the seed to| and wounding his father, so that he died in a 
perfection, The germ lying beneath the cen- 


few hours. ‘l'wo more were wounded in the 
tral organ, forming indeed its base, grows and | melee, one of whom is expected to die. 
ripens into the seed. 


It was a sad sight to see the young man 
|lying, watchin,: his dying father, calling to his 
*I said that to the plant these ergaae — | aid all the stoicism he could, to appear unmov- 
law of its being. ‘They are found distinctly in led. This is all the work of whisky. I would 
i t of the ground, save | like to have a muthematician tell me how small 
every. thing apn = oe me Sone oa a soul that man has who sold the liquor, and 
« class of very simple and Impe | for a few dimes sent four human beings into 
vegetation, such as sea-weed, mosses, &c., of | eternity. 
> as oem rena a | One of the Ohio papers gives the case of a 
menas of these crgnas _ pee et a | white man found drunk inthe streets of Cincin- 
en to the plant. Having ascertained their 


nits eiealney Gare: | nati, the account of which we copy as another 

aide heron finding ‘nen nA afin | illustration of what whisky can accomplish :— 
you m | 
more of the same sort.’ 

‘Only be careful,’ said Albert to his sister, 
with a roguish twinkle of his eye, ‘ to avoid the 
double flowers.’ 

Uncle Ambrose proceeded. ‘ A stamen, con- 








An old man was brought to the Ninth street 
station at a late hour one night last week by a 
couple of policemen, who found him drunk. in 
the street—thoroughly saturated inside with 
whisky, and outside by the rain-storm. Four 
or five years ago he was worth- some $25,000, 


, : jp, | and within that period has squandered nearly 
sists of two parts, as you can see in the Tulip. every dollar of it for liquor. He is now with- 


There is the thread-like stem which is called | out a home, friends, or a place to lay his head. 

the filament. This is generally white, but | : 

sometimes you will see it of a yellow, blue or| FREAK OF A HEN. 

red, The small knob or boxat its top is called) ,. Rochester Democrat tells the following 

the Anther. The yellow dust or powder con- story about the singular conduct of an old hen : 

tained in this, is called Pollen.’ —We hear of a most singular freak on the 
‘1 have seen that yellow substance many | part of a hen belonging to a farm in the town 


, ’ _ of Victor, Ontario county, which may interest 
ao = sna, ‘staining the petals of] 5. curious. Sometinie since the hen attempt- 
white flowers. 


ed to set, but her nest was broken up constant- 
‘No doubt of that,’ said his Uncle. ‘In 


ly, and she had a great deal of trouble. She 
se ; ' nally turned her attention to a shed, in which 
ka plasts it is encily rae — es yom a lot of straw was lying, and in this straw she 
eye it seems merely a very fine powder, but) — 14. 9 final and desperate effort to establish 
when examined by a powerful microscope it! nest. It so happened that the same pile of 
presents some curious changes. When thus | straw had algo — ng 4 in the sight cfa 
ined, these mi i found to|80w, which was about to have pigs, and she 
— — etiam satel tits being the strongest, crowded Bids out. The 
consist of two or more sepe - ar hen continued to hang about the shed, and n> 
some of them appear to be supplied with little 
doors or valves which swing back as though 
on hinges. 


sooner were the pigs born than she adoptea 
‘The central organ of the plant, the Pistil, 








calling to them when food was thrown to her, 
and doing all things she might be expected to 
do, were they veritable chickens. She follows 








them, brooding them as well as she was able, 
presents also different parts. There is usually her adopted charge about, clucking to them, 


three weeks setting. On the part of the pork- 
ers, a divided feeling seems to exist; they ad- 
here to their natural mother, as other pigs do, 
and yet ap to have a sort of regard for their 
feathered friend, allowing her to spread herself 
in the vain attempt to brood them, and yielding 
to her solicitations to partake of food thrown to 
her. 

HE MAKES HIS MOTHER SAD. 

bat makes his at os 

be proud, unruly chi 
Who will not brook 
Her warning look, 
Nor hear her counsels mild. 


He makes his mother sad, 

Who in his thoughtless mirth, 
Can e’er forget 
His mighty debt 

To her who gave him birth. 
He makes his mother sad, 

Who turns from wisdom’s way ; 
Whose stubborn will, 
Rebelling still, 

Refuses to obey. 


He makes his mother sad, 
And sad his lot must prove ; 
A mother’s fears, 
A mother’s tears, 
Are marked by God above. 


O! who so sad as he 

Who, o’er a parent’s grave, 
Too late repents, 
Too late laments, 

The bitter pain he gave ! 


May we ne’er know such grief, 
or cause one feeling sad ; 
Let our delight 
Be to requite 
And make our parents glad. 


KIND HEARTS. 

A little girl who could claim poverty as her 
father, if she had no other, was quickly cross- 
ing the street with a bundle under her arm, 
when a little unruly spool of thread crept out 


livelong day lounging 
gathering-place of the village. Besides her 
own heavy cargo, she drives the donkey be- 
fore her to the city, well loaded with the pro- 
duce of her own industry. But does she ven- 


MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
— aNp— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 


. : Xr The first premium over all competitors, at th 
ture to ride him back? Not she! "Twould | of the Mass, Dhentsahhe Dassloenke Amani Sina cs aay rale 
cost her a sound drubbing to do so. But you | tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 


see her lord and master seated upon him, | Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Many. 
: P P P . acturers. 
leisurely smoking his pipe, while his help-meet | “ By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
carries two children and a basket.’ themselves, they have n removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the jn. 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, ana organ 
like. The action i pt and reliable, enabling 
rformer to execute the most rapid music without blurry. 
i the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex. 
pression. 





A BEAUTIFUL FAITH. 


* Beautiful, exceedingly,’ is the burial of 
children among the Mexicans. No dark pro-| 





cessions or gloomy looks mark the passage to| ae ohne bere tye g 
. . * Are esigned parti ular! 10! Ss, Lod '. 
the grave; but dressed in holiday attire, and &ec. Itis arranged ye manusls or heal or kee 


garlanded with bright, fresh flowers, the little | the 
sleeper is borne to his rest. Glad songs, and | sepa 
joyful bells are rung, and lightly as to a festi-’ Sauk of keys iay be played at the sume time By ng ne 
val, the gay group goes its way. The child is! the ‘ront set only. | Tale connecter with the Pedal Bass, 
not dead, they say, but ‘going home.’ The | PP to ai a house that scate irons 1000 to 1500 nesat 
Mexican mother, who has household treasures | THE ORGAN MELODEON 
laid away in the campo santa—God’s sacred | cometna saan elitr pgecer 

‘ | for TOT @ rivate use. cons! 
field—breathe 8 a sweet faith, only heard else- | is similar to the Church Raeeessen, being arranged = 
where in the poel’s utterance. Ask her how | two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
many children bless her house, and she will | the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 


lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
| and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 


answer: ‘ five; two here, and three yonder.’— 
So, despite death and the grave, it is yet an 
unbroken household, and the simple mother 
ever lives in the thought. 


AN INTOXICATED OYSTER. 


The editor of the Tappahannock, Maryland, 
Southerner has recently seen a curiosity fished 
up by Mr. Alexander Leland, out of Cater’s 
creek. It consists of a portion of a common 
junk bottle, to which several oysters had 
grown, and one, the largest and probably the 
most dissipated of the party, had grown part! 
into the neck of the bottle, completely filling it 
up. Whether the oyster went into the bottle 
to get a drink, got tight, und could not get out, 
is not known, but certain it is that himself and 
his companions seemed ‘ very much attached to 
the bottle.’ 


CALCULATION. 
A first-rate class was undergoing a close 





of the corner and fell on the ment, but 
leaving one end of the thread still attached to 
the bundle. On went the child in haste to do 
the errand—in haste, it may be, to take the 
work to a mother’s fingers, that the children 
might have bread. On she went, the thread 
unwinding and twisting around the curb-stones, 
and becoming entangled with the dirt of the 
street. By-and-by the child stopped suddenly 
as she discovered her loss, and seeing the state 
of the thread, the quick tears, ever ready ata 
child’s call, fell from her eyes and down her 
little cold cheeks. Poverty had taught her the 
value of thread, and it was through blinding 
tears she began the work of rewinding. } 
In the midst of her task there passed by two | 
ladies—yes, ladies—you had only to look at| 
them to know they were born and bred ladies. | 
They saw the child’s tears, and they knew they | 
were none the less ladies for asking the cause. | 
Soon their delicately gloved fingers were busy | 
in the child’s work. One wound the thread, | 
while the other went back gathering it up, and 
unwinding the snarls. The little child stood 
by, her face looking like the sky after the sum- | 
mer rain. A rainbow of smiles played round | 
her mouth, and a pleased look of gratitude, and | 
yet of wonder, rested in the tearful eyes.— | 
Gratitude for the kindness ; wonder, that such | 
as they should help her out of trouble. Soon 
a rough Irishman from his daily labor passed | 
by ; just such a one as you might expect to see } 
in a regular Irish fight. His heart was moved 
by the sight, for soon his tools were placed 
against the side of a house, and his rough hand 
was in the delicate work. He stooped, and 
unwinding the thread, passed it to the hands of 
the ladies. A new smile lighted up the face 
of the child as she saw this new friend. ‘That 
was a pretty picture, and mayhap our city ‘ en- 
tertained angels unawares’ just then. Soon 
the thread was all wound, and with a grateful 
smile, and low ‘thank you, ma’am,’ and a 
laughing nod to the Irishman, the child bound- 
ed away with a lighter heart than she had 
known for many a eT. Not because she had 
got back her thread, but because she had found 
out there were kind hearts in the world. The 
lrishman bowed, and passed on. The ladies 
turned the corner and disappeared. We know 
not who they were, but doubtless there are 
many such; and if we will but notice we 
should see many signs of the ‘ good time com- 
ing,’ when men will love their neighbors as 
themselves, and understand by practice the 





‘Golden Rule,’ and the ‘ Parable of the Good P 


Samaritan.’—Cincinnati Gazette. 





WORTH ENOWING. 


A young lady of this city, says the Philadel- 
phia Evening Post, while in the country, some 
years ago, stepped on a rusty nail, which ran 
through her shoe and foot. The inflammation 
and pain was of course very great, and lockjaw 
was apprehended. A friend of the family, 
however, ded the application of a 
beet, taken fresh from the garden and pounded 
fine, to the wound. It was done, and the effect 
was very beneficial. Soon the inflammation 
began to subside, and by keeping on the crush- 
ed beet and changing it for a fresh one, as its 
virtue seemed to become impaired, a speedy 
cure was effected. Simple but effectual reme- 
dies like this should be known to every one. 





AN EASTERN WIFE. 

Mrs. Johnson, in her ‘book about Syria,’ 
thus describes a poor man’s wife in Palestine : 

* You see that one-robed woman, with tat- 
tooed face and narrow little bead-adorned veil, 
concealing nose, mouth and chin, while m 
of her person is as much exposed as Grecjdp4 
sculptor could desire ; she truly has a hard’lot. 
She is bringing vegetables to market. She 
planted the seed ; she worked the ground ; she 
gathered the crop, and now she must make sale 
of them, or else what is to become of that little 


ion in mental arithmetic, and in reply 
to a question concerning the number of men 
required to perform a certain piece of work in 
a specified time, the class responded, ‘ Twelve 
men and two thirds.” But one bright fellow, 
more discerning than the ‘others, instantly 
added : ‘ Twelve men and a boy fourteen years 


| old,’—fourteen being two thirds of twenty-one 


the legal age of manhood. 


HOW TO MAKE A HOME HAPPY. 

Always be cheerful. A dwelling furnished 
with cheerfulness and cheap furniture, will al- 
ways afford more happiness to the inmates, 
than cushioned sofas and carpeted floors, ele- 
gant wirrors and mahogany sideboards, with 
sour looks and ill-temper. Though the ele- 


despised, they are not alone sufficient to pro- 
duce happiness. Parents, teach your children 
cheerfulness, and you will make them happy. 


BATHING IN COLD WATER. 

The danger of bathing in cold water when 
the body is heated, was sadly shown in New 
London a week or two since. A Mrs. Ferguson 
had been washing, and feeling uncomfortably 
warm, immersed her head several times, in a 
pail of cold water. She was immediately taken 
ill, and died of congestion of the brain. So 
much for thoughtlessness or ignorance. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS., 
3. The Bride of Lammermoor. 
4. Lake Gennesaret. 
Answers to enigmas No. 1 and 2, received 
from M. K. P., Hallowell, Me. 


EXAMINATION OF THE ALPHABET. 
Which are the most industrious letters ? 
The Bees. 
Which are the most extensive letters? The 
Seas. 
Which are the most fond of comfort? The 
Fase. 
’ Which are the most egotistical letters? The 


8. 
Which are the longest letters? The Elis. 
Which are the most noisy letters? The 
Ohs. 
Which are the luguminous letters? The 


‘eas. 
Which are the greatest bores ? The Tease. 
Which are the sensible letters? The Wise. 


In Cincinnati; a few days since, a man fell 
head foremost through a hatchway in a ware- 


himself to the depth of two feet, leaving his 
legs sticking up in the air. Before he could 
be suffocated he was drawn out, looking like 
a huge candle with a double wick. 


‘Do you und d the b 
thoroughly ? said a captain of a st 





house, striking a barrel of lard and burying | 


of a pilot 
boat to 


| Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals 
| Also, every variety of MELUDEONS for Parlor use, 
Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu. 

| factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, ‘a 

| WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 

| manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
| experienced and skillful workmen. 

| In short, we promise our customers an Instrument 

| equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guaran 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 

Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit ou, 

ms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

As a still farther guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
| beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
| forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
| CHICKERING & SONS A.W. LADD & CO. 

HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 
T. GILBERT & CO. WOUDWARD & BROWN, 
| WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 





MELODEONS RENTED. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
| desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
| obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 

tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 
tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, andes as reasonable terms. 

PRICE LIST. 
Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave. 
Scroll legs, 5 octave 
Piano style, 5 octave. 
Piano style, extra finis! 








» 5 octay 5 
Piano style, carved leg.... 125 
Piano style, two sets of Ree 150 
Piano style, 6 octave.... 135 
Organ Melodeon.......... -- 200 
Organ Melodeon, extra finish --250 
Pedal Bass Melodeon............++.+0. 275 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 


8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


- not confined to the human race. It is used with 
equal success for Horses, either internally or ex 
ternally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothir g is better 
and for colic it is considered, by those who have had 
much pete the only sure remedy. It never fails— 
so say all who have used it. Read the following : 
Biriey, Brown Co., Onto, Dre. 9th, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 
Pain Killer to Horses for Colic, and find it the best 
piso levertried. It gives them ease quicker than 
any other remedy lever used. I give for a dose half ofa 
twenty-five cent bottle, put it into a pint bottle of warm 
water, and drench them with it. I have always cured the 
worst cases without delay. 
Yours truly, 








JOHN PORTER. 

Proprietor of Ripley Hotel. 

East Livenroot, coLumBIANA Co., O., Fas. 12, 1858. 

Gentlemen :—I feel it a duty that I owe to the public, 
to inform them of a successful experiment that I lately 
made with your Pain Killer, by applying it ina way for 
which I had never heard it recommended. 1 bad a very 
valuable horse that was violently attacked with colic and 
appeared to be in great agony. I made use of every 
remedy I had ever heard of, but all to nopurpese. I gave 
him up to die, and in fact he was so far gone, that he 
oy | and could not raise up his head, or Fold it up when 
lifted. A thought struck me that I would give hima 
dose of Pain Killer. I ponred four or five spoonsful ina 
pint of milk, and es itto him and in twenty minutes 
as much more, and in half an hour he wason his feet, and 
in another half hour was perfectly restored and put in 
the harness. Respectfully yours. 8. JACKMAN. 


We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 
for Colic, with milk or warm molasses and water, saya 
pint of either to a small twenty cent bottle of Pain Killer. 
If the horse has botts, it is best te give the molasses. 

We here riquest every one who shall be so unfortunate 
as to have a horse with colic, to test wur remedy—we 
never knew'it to fail. One, two, and sometinys three 
doses may be required—but not often more than one to 





cure. 
Sold by ali dealers in medicine 


“THE BOSTON REMEDY: 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


iy perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 
_ particles, and in no case will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular 
physician. It is an indisp ble article of h hold 
necessity, being used alike by rich and poor; aud has 
proved itself the BRST AND SUREST REMEDY for ail those 
numerous bodily afflictions, viz— 

Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Pikes, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nipples, 
Frost Bitten Parts, Sprains, Corns, W ens, Cancers, Uice’s, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 

re Eyer, Nettle Rash, Salt Kheum, Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Stings, Flea Bites, Shingles, Cuts, Boile, Erup- 
tions, Pimples, Ingrowing Nails. Freckles, Tan, Sun- 
Burn Blisvers, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 








an applicant for that office. 

‘ Yes sir, I know every rock in the river.’ (At 
the close of this answer the boat struck.) ‘ Yes 
sir, and that’s one of ’em.’ 


Diaifega—Mamma. How do you like 
ar sew ahon eachsr, my dear ? 
hild. loge-hhot streke me favorably, 
mother. i" F's 


home to become clerks or otherwise, in towns 
or cities, only three become rich. 


through the pearl chain of all the virtues. 


schoolmaster, but he does charge such dreadful 
high wages.’ 





fellow that rides astride her shoulder, and the | catch: 


Of every hundred farmer’s sons who leave 


PfMcacration is a silken thread running 


£arlyle says, ‘Experience is an excellent 


A map/behind the age should be fed on 
up. 


iy! 

This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 25 
cents, 50 cents and $l. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 


DDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Row, 
New York. 


__4—ly 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 

A FAMILY PAPER 

DEVOTED TO ? 
| Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 

No. 22 School Street. 








BOUND VOLUMES 1 and $1,95. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 








Paice $14 reax. 81x corres ron $5, PAYMENT mt AD“ 
VANOB. 
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